"MARSE HENEY"

To a young Kentuckian, one of "my boys," was
given the opportunity to see the last of him and to
bury him in far-away Samoa, whither he had taken
himself for the final adventure and where he died,
having attained some measure of the dreams he had
cherished, and, let us hope, happy in the conscious-
ness of the achievement.

I rather think Stevenson should be placed at the
head of the latter-day fictionists.   But fashions in
literature as in dress are ever changing.   Washing-
ton Irving was the first of our men of letters to ob-
tain foreign recognition.   While the fires of hate
between Great Britain and America were still burn-
ing he wrote kindly and elegantly of England and
the English, and was accepted on both sides of the
ocean.   Taking his style from Addison and Gold-
smith, he emulated their charity and humor; he
went to Spain and in the same deft way he pictured
the then unknown byways of the land of dreams;
and coming home again he peopled the region of the
Hudson with the beings of legend and fancy which
are dear to us,

He became our national man of letters. He stood
quite at the head of our literature, giving the lie
to the scornful query, "Who reads an American
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